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Convocation of the 
College of Education, 1959 


The College of Education, Ohio State University, held its 
Convocation February 23, 1959. The speaker was Samuel B. 
Gould, president of Antioch College and chancellor-elect of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. Donald P. Cottrell, 
dean of the College of Education, presented the introductory 
remarks. 


Introduction 


VERY generation has its special preoccupations, and one of 
E; ours is with education. Anxiety, subconscious faith and 
hope, perhaps more notably than confidence, seem to 
characterize public attitudes toward education today. The enor- 
mous challenge of the day is so to strengthen the program of 
education in all of its parts and at all levels that everyone can see 
its worth for the survival of human freedom in the world. Such 
changes in education can be wrought only by people who make 
themselves responsible for careful study of educational questions. 
The College of Education at Ohio State University exists to 
give leadership in this essential mission. New networks of in- 
quiry and bold, imaginative solutions are required. We at the 
College work for the creation of schools in which good teachers 
can use their knowledge and artistry. Our great company, within 
the broad framework of the University, contains many different 
special group interests, but we all have a vital stake in strengthen- 
ing education as the very mainspring of our culture. We take 
pride in our effort to serve with integrity in the cause of a deeper 
human sensitivity and a more worthy and purposeful human 


community. 
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The Noblest Mission 


By SAMUEL B. GOULD 


cHoots of education are traveling a rocky road these days. 

There is no point in our denying this or being ostrich-like 

about it. Education in general has been singled out as a 
scapegoat for the stress occasioned by present international scien- 
tific competition, and schools of education, both in terms of the 
philosophy they preach and the methods they teach, are the par- 
ticularly convenient bétes noires. Popular magazines and articulate 
citizens have stirred up quite a storm about John Dewey, progres- 
sivism, life adjustment, reading methods, and what not. Even 
within the educational community, there is sometimes a certain 
chilliness toward school-of-education faculty, a tendency toward 
snide remarks about the thickness of students and the thinness 
of curriculums, and an unmistakably unhealthy atmosphere of 
carping criticism. 

It is most unfortunate and even dangerous that this attitude 
should persist in America. But it is not my purpose to discuss the 
pros and cons of why the American people seem to be angered 
by what some schools of education have done or failed to do. 
Many silly things have been said and done in the name of John 
Dewey and many equally silly things in the name and nostalgic 
recollection of “the little red schoolhouse.” I will not even venture 
to comment on who is right or wrong except to say that in my 
view a great step forward would be taken if professional educators 
would start talking English to the American people instead of 
the incomprehensible jargon that has plagued our educational 
literature. What people do not understand they mistrust, and 
even the titles of some of the courses printed in school-of-education 
catalogues, to say nothing of the vocabulary of their subject- 
matter, are enough to set the average citizen peeping suspiciously 
through the classroom windows. He would be relieved to learn 
that, like Monsieur Jourdain, he has been talking prose all of his 
life, or to put it another way, that what the educationist is trying 
to do is not at all abstruse or subversive and is well within his 
mental grasp. Educationists are not the only offenders against 
simplicity. We could all mention many other disciplines that have 
succumbed to ponderousness and fogginess of expression. 
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But I am mentioning this point only as recognition that many 
people are angry, and that they have every right to demand 
nothing short of the best quality of human products the schools 
of education or any other schools develop. For we are dealing 
here with the most important task and the noblest mission that 
anyone can undertake, the one on which depend the very life 
and future of our country and the world. 

I start with the premise, therefore, that all of us here today 
have a sense of dedication to our calling, and that we are eager 
that the place of the teacher in American society shall indeed be 
looked upon as the noblest of missions. And I speak particularly 
to those of you who are preparing to be teachers. I wish to explore 
with you two matters: the nature of the new world for which 
education must prepare its youth and the dimensions by which 
the teacher of the future should be willing to be measured. 


IRTUALLY all of American education to this point in our 

history has been characterized by a preoccupation with 
Western civilization. In many instances even more narrow limits 
have been set, and the preponderance of European or Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy, history, political science, and literature in some 
of our curriculums has had a startling and stifling effect on those 
among our youth who occasionally take a look at a map of the 
world. To them there are great expanses of terra incognita, and 
we have made it so. They have quaint notions about countries 
and peoples more remotely situated, notions usually based upon a 
complacent feeling of superiority and an amazing amount of 
random misinformation. 

The superficial character of the knowledge and ideas we do 
pass along to youth about the larger and more densely populated 
part of our planet gives an almost criminal aspect to our de- 
ficiencies as educators. The insularity of American education 
creates an aura of obsolescence that can be well-nigh suffocating. 
Once having passed the stage in elementary school where we deal 
in saccharine fashion with the quaint customs of the little boy or 
girl in the Orient or Near East, we ignore the whole matter in 
secondary school except in the most tangential way. We then 
resolutely force so many traditional curricular requirements upon 
our college students that only a few emerge with any sense of 
world perspective at all. The greater number remain untouched 
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and continue to follow contemporary world events with ever 
growing bewilderment. And in respect to learning other lan- 
guages, the average American student has not yet mastered the 
languages even of the West, to say nothing of any others; nor 
have educators felt greatly perturbed by this fact. We seem to be 
convinced that even a basic communication in some language 
other than English is of no real consequence in developing rap- 
port and understanding with other nations. We do admit that it 
is pleasant, of course, to be able to order a meal or rent a room or 
make a purchase in another language; but it is not a requirement, 
since English-speaking people can be found everywhere. And 
many regard it as unnecessary to think beyond elementary lan- 
guage needs to the subtler understandings of a culture or the 
nuances of a philosophy alien to our own. 

What I have just said is more in sorrow than in anger over 
what has happened, for it is understandable both historically and 
psychologically. We are a young nation, with the kind of revo 
lutionary origin that makes intense nationalism inescapable. We 
are a nation with immense territories and resources that had to be 
developed out of a wilderness. We are a nation that has actively 
encouraged the assimilation of the millions of people who have 
come to us and who represent many differing ethnic strains. The 
strides we have taken in communication have exerted a standard- 
izing effect upon our population, a pressure toward the lessening 
of regional and ethnic differences. We need look only at our 
radio, television, films, or syndicated columnists to see this. In 
the view of perceptive scholars like Max Lerner, we have even 
created a unique civilization of our own. Working so swiftly 
and so intensely on our own progress, we have inevitably acquired 
a narcissist attitude, a preoccupation with ourselves, a reluctance 
to look at the rest of the world except as it contributes to our own 
well-being. Fortunately, as part of this process, we have raised 
the recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual in our 
own country to its highest point in history. And our educational 
system has reflected all this. 


| peer changes are occurring in other nations, some 
imbued with the same eagerness to exalt the individual, 
some motivated by other beliefs. In either case the rise of our 
civilization has had a great effect upon them. Their inner con- 
flicts have been intensified by the direct or indirect pressures we 
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have exerted, whether voluntarily or otherwise. Our outward 
signs of prosperity coupled with our gradual world-wide domi- 
nance of an industrial movement have sown the seeds of a desire 
to imitate or emulate us, if not in every way, at least in the 
creation of a higher material standard of living. We have seen in 
Japan what can happen when an Oriental nation becomes wedded 
to Western technology and in the process turns her back on much 
of her own culture. 

Let us remember, therefore, that scientific progress and eco- 
nomic necessity both have fashioned a new need for interde- 
pendence among us if we are to survive as a world. We must 
realize that we have come to the end of an era and that the one 
about to begin has a different set of requirements—similar to our 
original and basic ideals but infinitely broader and all encompass- 
ing in their outreach. A synthesis of East and West would make 
possible a “planetary” civilization. Our present education leaves 
us culturally provincial. 

The great struggle of the next era will be between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient unless some way is found to repair the 
cultural fission already occurring, a fission caused by our own 
aggressive materialism and individualism as opposed to the intro- 
verted, self-negating philosophies of the East. The world has 
long since shrunk to the extent that the two hemispheres cannot 
remain in isolation of one another. If we desired isolation, we 
were inconsistent in our policies and actions, for we in the West 
initiated the policy of forcing open the doors of the East, whether 
for economic exploitation or through missionary zeal. Now there 
is no turning back. And to go on without attempting to develop 
trust and understanding would be to guarantee an eventual 
holocaust. 

Such a struggle between East and West will find us allied, 
albeit unwillingly, with the Soviet Union. For by the time this 
struggle reaches its climax, the Soviets will have thoroughly 
assimilated the aggressive materialism of the West and made it 
their own. Furthermore, the individual Soviet citizen will have 
achieved a degree of independence and well-being hitherto un- 
known to him. It will not be independence by our standards, but 
that is beside the point. In Communist China, on the other hand, 
the effects of industrialization are more likely to leave the indi- 
vidual in virtual servitude. Despite its Marxist overtones, the new 
China will remain essentially Oriental in its philosophy. Forty 
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years ago the Soviet leaders had no compunctions about speaking 
openly of sacrificing millions of peasants out of ideological neces- 
sity. Today’s leaders in the USSR would not make such state- 
ments and would question their ability to force their own will so 
far. In China, on the other hand, the philosophy of self-negation 
of the individual remains strong, and today we hear open boasting 
by its leaders that to throw away a hundred million lives or more 
would not concern them unduly. 

There is no pat solution to this problem. It is unlikely, I 
think, that one side or the other will conquer completely or per- 
manently in the next several decades. What is most pressing is 
that both sides are not maneuvered into a situation of total war, 
for this would mean the annihilation of all civilization as we 
know it. Instead there must be mutual accommodation during 
which each side hopes for the evolutionary process of man’s de- 
velopment to prove it right. We in America zealously adhere to 
the belief that in time the freedom of the individual will win out. 
The Communist Chinese believe otherwise. But if there is to 
be hope for either side, the two necessary factors are time and 
survival. 


A’ to this potentially horrendous struggle of the new age is 
the emergence of a world-wide preoccupation with outer 
space. Even before we have found ways to adjust our world to 
the presently and clearly emerging philosophical conflicts, we 
face the necessity of creating a cosmology, that is, a theory or 
philosophy about man’s place in the universe. A prerequisite for 
any such philosophy must be universal scientific knowledge 
coupled with a deep sense of personal involvement by every indi- 
vidual. But it must be scientific knowledge inextricably bound 
to the humane aspects of life if a cosmology which is anything 
but self-destructive is to evolve. If we are indeed committed by 
desire and by circumstances to the exploration of other planets or 
to the use of outer space as a major factor in defense, we must be 
prepared in spirit as well as in mind. We must search out new 
conceptions of international and even interplanetary law and 
order, for without them we shall be superterrestrial nomads sub- 
ject to all the perils of space banditry. And from an educational 
point of view, as part of our preparation we must be prepared to 
eliminate whole areas of knowledge hitherto sacrosanct but now 
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obsolete, and replace them with others that have become es- 
sential. All of our preoccupations are now subject to chal- 
lenges; we shall have to be flexible enough to be undismayed by 
their number and variety. 

Every one of us is aware by now, I am sure, that the new age 
will require scientific competence on a scale never before dreamed 
of. The nuclear-, astro-, and geophysicists, the rocketry experts, 
the mathematicians, the anthropometrists, the biochemists—they 
and a host of other scientifically trained personnel for some of 
whose specialties there is as yet no nomenclature, will be in their 
glory. And as we contemplate the process of preparing them 
from their earliest schooling through college to graduate school 
and beyond, we are breathless and even frightened. But add to 
this the necessity for making of these individuals and others 
human beings with moral judgments, with philosophical insight, 
with historical perspective, with psychological balance, and above 
all with a sense of the oneness of mankind and of the universe, 
and we see even more clearly and sense more fearfully the future 
task of American education. 


E SEE, therefore, the first and perhaps the greatest of the 

dilemmas we face in education, a philosophical dilemma 
posed by the conflicting attitudes of East and West. If we insist 
on our own aggressive materialism as we have developed it up to 
now, we are deepening the conflict. If we yield to the self- 
negating philosophy of the East, we are acting contrary to our 
belief in the dignity and worth of the individual. The answer 
for us lies inevitably in developing a spiritual core for our present 
philosophy and in rededicating ourselves to the task of bringing 
the spirit of man more closely in line with materialistic and sci- 
entific man. But this is an oversimplification, since we are still a 
long way from recognizing how truly important such a rededica- 
tion is to our future. 

What does all this have to do with you as prospective teach- 
ers? I have been talking about your function as teachers in the 
future, the kind of background I envision for you, and the magni- 
tude and scope of the purpose you are destined to fulfill if there 
is to be a world at all a hundred years from now. 

It may be apparent that the crucial factor in all I have de- 
scribed is the nature and quality of the educational process, 
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together with the nature and quality of those responsible for the 
process. The urgency of the problem demands sweeping changes 
in our educational patterns. It also demands that the teacher of 
the future have new and broader dimensions of ability and char- 
acter. At the risk of attempting to analyze and to break into its 
component parts something that really defies analysis or partition, 
I should like to suggest what these dimensions are. 


HE teacher of tomorrow must be a broadly educated person. 

The range of the teacher’s influence narrows or expands, de- 
pending on the background of knowledge he draws upon to 
illuminate and document his teaching. When this knowledge 
stretches across many disciplines, when it breaks down the walls 
of compartmentalization that hem us in today, when it stimu- 
lates unified conceptual understandings, then the teacher so edu- 
cated emerges as a culturally whole person. As John Henry 
Newman says in The Idea of a University, the liberally educated 
person has “a faculty of entering with comparative ease into any 
subject of thought, and of taking up with aptitude any science or 
profession.” He will not suffer from a “haziness of intellectual 
vision.” Rather he is qualified to search for wisdom himself and 
to encourage others in the same search. And after all, this is the 
true test of the teacher. He is the catalytic agent by which a thirst 
for knowledge develops in the students, by which lasting attitudes 
toward life and one’s fellow men are created, by which apprecia- 
tions for the beautiful, the fine, and the rare are established—all 
in such a way that a tremendous desire wells up inside them to be 
better informed, more broadly oriented to society, and more 
effective as citizens of the world. Moreover, the broadly educated 
teacher encourages a spirit of creative inquiry among his students, 
giving them freedom to pursue their theories and notions along 
whatever avenues they please and allowing their minds to range 
freely over the wide and still unexplored areas of fact and fancy. 
He is careful, in giving their minds the discipline they need and 
the factual tools that are prerequisite to their total functioning, 
not to destroy the marvelous sense of creativity that was theirs as 
small children. He preserves and even encourages their dreams, 
for out of these can come the truly significant accomplishments 
of the future. 

And when the teacher discovers a young mind abler than his 
own, he rejoices in this discovery if he is broadly educated. For he 
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feels an even deeper sense of responsibility in nurturing such a 
mind and in giving it every possibility to grow in power. He is 
exhilarated at being one of the instruments by which such a mind 
increases its scope, sharpens its analytical skills, and broadens its 
imaginative range. He is exhilarated, but humbled too, for at such 
a time he has the fullest realization of how great is the service he 
can perform for another and for the world. 


HE teacher of tomorrow must be scientifically minded. The 

broad knowledge of the teacher must reach into the problems 
of the scientific age in which we live. This is not to say that all 
teachers must now suddenly become scientists or even teachers of 
science. It is rather to insist that every teacher be equipped with 
enough scientific knowledge to cope with the breath-taking 
changes occurring literally every day. It is to insist that, whatever 
his own field of concentration may be, he can discuss and explore 
with his students the impact of the scientific world upon their 
lives and their studies. His function, whether scientist or non- 
scientist, is to relate the growth of scientific achievement to the 
necessity for corresponding growth in the humaneness of man. 
Through the efforts of the teacher, a bridge of understanding can 
be built between those who have made an idol of science and 
those who find this new age beyond their comprehension or sym- 
pathy. There is too much danger in the emergence of scientific 
theories and inventions without human perspective. The teacher 
can, if he will, instill early in the lives of his students some 
measure of the true worth of scientific progress in terms of human 
survival and the amelioration of the world’s ills, but only if he 
himself understands. His duty is to fashion scientists with a soul 
and a total population that is adjusted to meet these new out- 
reaches of the mind without fear. 


ro teacher of tomorrow must be uncompromising in his 
insistence upon quality. Although there is room in America’s 
diversified educational system for education and training at many 
levels and of many types, there is no room at all for superficiality 
of approach or lack of self-discipline. Whether the teacher is 
working with technicians or with creative artists, whether with 
students of low or of high ability, he has the duty to demand the 
best that is in them. The American dream of education for all 
gives opportunity for everyone to learn as much as he can and go 
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as far as he can. But the same dream requires that everyone work 
to the limit of his ability with all of the diligence and self-mastery 
he can command. The teacher of the future must demand this 
unceasingly and must do all in his power to combat any elements 
of a curriculum or of an educational philosophy that do otherwise. 
The habit of compromising with excellence is an easy one to 
acquire. Once acquired, it is well-nigh impossible to eradicate. 
The early formative years of youth are crucial in this regard, and 
the teacher is one of the key figures in shaping the students’ 
futures toward easy acceptance of shoddy results or toward recog- 
nition of high quality as a requisite in all work. Such discipline 
starts with the teacher himself and his own standards. 

We are dealing here with more than the knowledge of how 
to perform a technical function or to write a document or to 
analyze a book. We are dealing with the essential integrity of 
the individual in everything he does. The weakening of this in- 
tegrity breeds cynicism, callousness toward others, and eventually 
spiritual bankruptcy. Life cannot always be full of fun and ease, 
much as some desire it to be; the youth who understand this and 
meet their responsibilities accordingly will not crumble psychically 
at every pressure. In this area of education, the American parent 
has an even greater task than the school, but the teacher must 
be at his right hand and in some cases must carry most of the 
burden. 


HE teacher of tomorrow must be adventurous in technique. 
I spoke earlier of the obsolescent character of American 
education in terms of its comparative isolation. There is another 
kind of obsolescence, however, that is even more readily discern- 
ible. This is the dogged adherence to methods and techniques of 
teaching that we have inherited over the years. We cling to many 
of these without regard for the facts of modern life. We have 
made fetishes out of some of our tools of learning when we can see 
they are outmoded. We are victims or worshippers, depending 
upon our point of view, of the rigid curriculum, the departmental 
array of subject-matter, the lecture or recitation method, the slav- 
ish clinging to textbooks, the emphasis upon everything for which 
an answer can be supplied, the unchanging character of the body 
of knowledge. And let us admit candidly that when some of us, 
feeling ourselves victims, have instituted new approaches, we have 
swung so far in the opposite direction that we are challenged as 
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to whether any worth-while education at all is going on. Here 
unquestionably is one of the great battlegrounds of education in 
America. 

The teacher of the future must show a willingness to be bold 
in discarding the methodologies he finds obsolete or valueless, 
whether they be old or modern. He must come to terms with the 
mass media of communication and give them their rightful place 
among his tools. If he is to meet the pressing needs of tomorrow, 
he will argue strongly for new curricular concepts, revised and 
selected materials, new methods. He should be insistent that re- 
quirements for pedagogic study placed upon him have real value 
in making him a better teacher and are not just a convenient 
means by which he assures himself of an annual increase in salary. 
If there must be such requirements, he should fight to have most 
of them in the broadest areas and in a variety of disciplines so that 
he can be constantly increasing his stature as an educated person. 
And he has the right to expect from those who train him in the 
schools of education, in colleges or in graduate schools, the kind 
of effective, stimulating, understandable, and vital teaching that 
he himself is to be called upon to give. If he is the product of 
impersonal, unindividualized, mass-production techniques with 
only the most mechanical measurements of his progress, it is 
unrealistic to believe that he will ever know or use anything better 
himself. 

The teacher must have the courage to be an innovator and 
something of a maverick. He must find and employ the methods 
that blend best with his own personality and the particular prob- 
lems of his students. If he experiments more with the techniques 
of asking the right questions and less with those of supplying the 
right answers, he will have made an important break-through of 
today’s traditional approaches. He will know that blind con- 
formity of the mind leads to stagnation of the spirit; he will have 
wisdom enough to realize that in spite of all the dangers, tech- 
niques encouraging fearless exploration will ultimately bring 
students to a haven of sound judgments and decisions independ- 
ently discovered and thus permanently in their hearts. 


HE teacher of tomorrow must be confident of his place in the 
world. In the space of only a few years, we have witnessed 
the first stage of a reversal of attitude toward teachers on the part 
of the American people. Americans have been shocked into two 
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sudden realizations: first, how important the teacher is to the 
survival and progress of our world; and second, how shabbily and 
cavalierly he has been treated. The comparisons being drawn be- 
tween ourselves and Russia, unfair as some of them may be, have 
at least shown dramatically how different and how much better is 
the status of the teacher in the Soviet Union. More important than 
his financial rewards, which are considerable, are his place in 
society and the recognition he receives for his true worth and 
contribution. Here in America there is much to be remedied on 
both counts; the American people are finally awakened to what 
must be done. 

The teacher of the future must, therefore, be prepared for 
recognition of his new and more vital role, one that he must ap- 
proach with a confidence born of his own training and his belief 
in the importance of his mission. To fulfill the place in society 
that now awaits him, he must have a new and deeper sense of 
profession. He must recognize the high degree of competence 
demanded of him as a professional person as well as his ethical 
responsibilities and obligations. Through his professional associ- 
ations, he must search for ways to guard against any elements that 
can cheapen or degrade the quality or the morality of the work in 
which he is engaged. Charlatans, incompetents, and hapless 
hangers-on must be uncovered and driven out mercilessly until 
everyone is aware that the teaching profession is only for honor- 
able, competent, dedicated men and women. 

Another part of the teacher’s confidence must stem from his 
increased participation in civic affairs. He must not forget that 
besides being a teacher he is a citizen. In this latter role, he has 
all the opportunities as well as the duties of civic participation. It 
is not enough to teach by precept alone where citizenship is con- 
cerned. It is even more essential to teach by example. The teacher 
cannot and must not be a hermit in his community. He should 
give what talent he has to the political, social, or cultural activity 
of the place where he lives. In this way he will not only assist the 
community, but he will also give more stature to his profession 
and to himself. 

Confidence of the teacher in himself and his profession should 
cause him to reject as beneath his dignity and notice the narrow- 
minded jealousies and the political maneuverings for advantage 
that occasionally are found on campuses or in school systems. The 
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confident teacher will not stoop to interdisciplinary feuds, use of 
tenure laws or policies as a refuge behind which poor perform- 
ance can be hidden, or the trafficking in departmental appoint- 
ments as a means of protecting incompetence or acquiring 
prestige. He will see clearly that the honor given his profession as 
a whole is but the reflection of how he comports himself as a 
member of that profession, and he will zealously guard against 
any attempts by other individuals to dilute its quality by unscru- 
pulous or childish acts. The teaching profession sorely needs this 
kind of maturity and the teacher of the future must take the ini- 
tiative in providing it. 


“ia teacher of tomorrow must be sympathetically attuned to 
the student. Teaching of the highest order can be achieved 
through an interweaving of personalities who respect intellectual 
power; their mutual sharing of knowledge coupled with sympa- 
thetic regard for one another’s differences can open pathways to 
wisdom. Fundamental to the learning process, therefore, is the 
teacher’s sympathetic understanding of his students, recognizing 
their foibles, being tolerant of their errors of judgment, being con- 
siderate when they are immature in these judgments. If this is to 
be, the teacher must like young people as people, enjoy their com- 
pany, be aware of the strange world of untested notions and undi- 
gested theories with which many of them surround themselves. He 
cannot be superior in tone, caustic or impatient, intolerant of 
error. He must realize that in many people’s lives, somewhere, 
sometime, a teacher or a few teachers have by the force or warmth 
of their personalities had permanent and far reaching effects upon 
their students. 

Often the teacher is himself unaware of the influence he is 
exerting; on other occasions he may be drawn into a close per- 
sonal relationship so that the student is almost like a son or daugh- 
ter to him. The student is not a vessel to be filled; he is a vibrant 
human being, drawn to the teacher not only because of what the 
latter knows and can tell him, but also because of what he is and 
can show him through patient guidance. 

This is a precious component of teaching, one which no one 
but a teacher understands and appreciates. It is a rewarding com- 
ponent, bringing with it an inner satisfaction that only the teacher 
experiences and that he is usually too shy to attempt to explain. 
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He rejoices inwardly in his awareness that, as Henry Brooks 
Adams said, “A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 


tl. teacher of tomorrow must be imbued with a sense of mis- 
sion. The nobility of our calling occasions an awesome re- 
sponsibility requiring selflessness and a dedication to truth and 
service. The teacher chooses to become one of a band of men 
and women who are motivated by the deepest desire not only to 
pass along the accumulated knowledge of the past, not only 
to fashion in the hands and minds of students tools that will be 
theirs for a lifetime, but most importantly to instill in those who 
come under his tutelage elements of wisdom, of individual 
dignity, and of humility that are the foundations of character 
and maturity. This service lifts the teacher above other men and 
women, since by teaching he leaves something of himself in the 
minds and hearts of all who turn to him. Such vestiges are 
the finest payment for the hours of patient labor that must inevi- 
tably be part of his lot, and they are more than adequate recom- 
pense for the individual moments of struggle and disappointment 
that every worth-while life must have. 

Without such a sense of mission, much of the teacher’s work 
becomes uninspired and even drudgery. Only when he links his 
daily tasks to the far reaching implications of his influence and to 
the potential within him to change the face of the globe and even 
to probe the mysteries of the universe does he lift himself and his 
work to a new and higher plane. 


La teacher of tomorrow must be spiritually alert. There is 
considerable doubt in some quarters that those elements 
which help to deepen spirituality can be taught in the classroom. 
I have some of this doubt myself. I wonder whether a student 
can be taught to have vision and to increase the outreach of that 
vision as he recognizes his own potential. I wonder whether a 
student can be taught in the classroom to develop a dominating 
purpose in life, to bend his every effort toward the achievement 
of his high vision. I wonder whether a student can be taught in 
the classroom to develop an attitude of magnanimity toward his 
fellow men, rising above injustice and personal grievance. I won- 
der whether a student can be taught in the classroom to have faith, 
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the kind of faith that leads to belief in a friendly, orderly 


universe. I wonder all these things and am not competent to 
answer, for documentary evidence that will show spiritual devel- 
opment through the classroom is meager and unsatisfactory. 

Regardless of these wonderings, I am reasonably sure that a 
teacher can lead students into the area of the spirit by making of 
himself a continuing example in all that he does, an example 
of vision, dominating purpose, magnanimity, and faith with its 
accompanying courage and optimism. By what he does, as well 
as by what he says, he can be a constant guide to young people. 
The tasks he undertakes and the reasons for those tasks, his 
patience and optimism in spite of the problems that may oppress 
him, his modesty in success and his unflinching steadfastness in 
failure, his adherence to the search for truth wherever the search 
may lead—out of such day-to-day actions and attitudes, I believe, 
can come the realization of students that they can do likewise. 
From the kind of spiritual maturity he shows can come the 
determination to make the conflicts among men creative rather 
than destructive. As each tiny victory of the spirit is won daily in 
the teacher’s own life, the roots of the enduring values for each 
of his students will grow deeper and stronger. 


HE role of the teacher has been defined many times and by 

many men. You may think that I have overstated or drama- 
tized my case in attempting to lay out the dimensions of this call- 
ing. But somehow I cannot believe this, for in reality there is no 
way to overstate the case. The burning needs of today and tomor- 
row, the strident calls of emergency and alarm, the unceasing 
pressures of millions upon millions searching for light—all these 
are with us now and will continue to be. If these needs and calls 
and pressures are to be met, they must be met not in the gladiato- 
rial arena that pits nation against nation or even hemisphere 
against hemisphere, but rather in the quiet, unheroic moments 
of our individual lives, the meditative hours that call forth our 
true selves and our reasons for being. And those moments and 
hours will bring us nourishment for the mind and hope for the 
heart if there are men and women to lead us there. This is 
the noblest of missions, for these men and women lead us to the 
threshold of wisdom and leave us there to find and fulfill our 


own destinies. 
a 





Teaching and the Industrial-Arts Graduate 
By ROBERT W. HAWS 


Mr. Haws is associate professor of education at Ohio State 
University. 


r | \HE purpose of the present study was to determine what 


industrial-arts students of Ohio State University do after 

graduation. Do they teach—temporarily or permanently 
—or do they enter industry? The writer hoped to discover some 
of the factors which influence the decision to remain in the pro- 
fession, leave it, or not enter it at all. 

A one-page questionnaire, entirely unstructured, was prepared 
and mailed to all industrial-arts graduates from 1951 to 1957. The 
initial mailing consisted of 103 questionnaires, only two of which 
were returned because of improper or incomplete addresses. A 
month later a short follow-up letter was sent to those who had not 
responded. At the time of this writing, 76 completed returns had 
been received. 

Because the respondents could answer each question freely, 
it was somewhat difficult to categorize the responses. The problem 
was simplified, however, by certain general tendencies evident in 
the responses to each question. The returns were separated into 
three groups based on the activities of the graduates: currently 
teaching, having taught and then left the profession, not having 
entered teaching at all. The results were tabuiated and ranked in 
order of frequency. 


F THE 57 persons who entered teaching after graduation, 48 
were still teaching at the time the survey was made. This 
study was particularly concerned with those factors that they 
found most attractive and satisfying and those that they regarded 
as /east attractive and satisfying. 
The features considered most attractive and the number of 
times each was mentioned follow: 


Association with, and the opportunity 


to help, young people............... 32 
Association with professional people.. 18 
Working conditions and hours....... 11 
bie ony ah EEE ee 8 
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Approximately two-thirds reported features that can be considered 
social as the most satisfying; working with boys and girls was 
ranked first and associating with other professional people second. 
About one in four specifically mentioned working conditions and 
hours; one in seven mentioned the summer vacation. Three re- 
spondents stated that the salary was an attractive feature of teach- 
ing. The writer was amazed to find that only one person 
mentioned the retirement plan specifically; however, the five 
who classified security as desirable may have been somewnat influ- 
enced by the retirement plan now in operation. Mentioned less 
frequently were a co-operative and helpful administration, good 
physical facilities, job satisfaction, opportunity for self-direction, 
and prestige. Those aspects considered least attractive are: 


i Te ike cd sacinsvivceviseins 32 
Poor shop conditions................ 13 
rrr Tre ert 11 
Too much record keeping............ 10 


Two-thirds of those replying reported low salary as the least 
attractive feature of teaching. Low salary was also given as a 
major reason why graduates either did not teach or left the pro- 
fession after a relatively short time. Poor shop conditions, rated 
second among the least attractive features, were explained often 
as lack of space resulting in crowding, lack of equipment, and 
shortage of supplies. Extra assignments and too much record 
keeping were each listed negatively by approximately 20 per cent 
of those responding. Fewer than one in twelve teachers mentioned 
discipline, student apathy, and large classes as undesirable aspects 
of teaching. Only one in fifteen considered meetings an unattrac- 
tive feature of his job. Mentioned once or twice were poor 
students, low regard for industrial arts, too much repair and 
maintenance work, and inadequate time allocation. These find- 
ings agree with those reported by Jewett, who cited clerical duties, 
low salaries, outside activities, and large classes as major causes of 
dissatisfaction.” 


N” of the 73 respondents said that they had left teaching 
after spending from one to three years in the profession. 
Instead of asking for specific reasons for leaving teaching, the 
questionnaire attempted to get indirect responses which would 


1 Jewett, Robert E. “Why the Able Public-School Teacher Is Dissatisfied,” Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, XXXVI (October 9, 1957), pp. 223-34, 244. 
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reflect these reasons. This group, like the others, were asked to 
enumerate the most attractive and satisfying aspects of teaching 
and those that they regarded as least attractive and satisfying. 

The following list gives those features named as the most 
attractive and the number of times each was indicated: 


Working with boys and girls.......... 5 
Working with a professional group.... 2 
Good physical facilities. .............. 2 
UMINET VOCMTIOMB. 6 6. cc cece ee case 2 
Security of employment.............. l 


As one might expect, working with boys and girls ranked highest 
among the satisfying aspects of teaching. 
Those aspects enumerated as least satisfying by those who left 
teaching are: 
SE icc nectncbakecssceneweks 8 
Excessive record keeping............. 2 
Lack of understanding by administrators 2 


Low salary apparently was the major cause for teachers to leave 
the profession. Excessive amounts of record keeping and other 
detailed work and lack of understanding by the administration 
were each mentioned twice. These responses compare favorably 
with those made by teachers who remained in the profession. 
Among the least attractive features mentioned only once were 
large classes, too many meetings, the desire to be unhindered, 
extra assignments, inadequate facilities, poor discipline, and 
lack of co-operation. Again the responses from this group are 
similar to those reported by Jewett. 


ta respondents who did not teach at all made their choice 
early if a choice were possible. The nineteen men in this 
category fall naturally into two groups: those who entered mili- 
tary service (seven) and industry (twelve) immediately after 
graduation. The latter group was composed primarily of men 
who had already fulfilled their required military obligations. 
Why did the students who had a choice not teach after spend- 
ing four years in preparation? Most of these men were veter- 
ans, many with families, and were attending college under the 
provisions of the G.I. Bill. This group stated unanimously that 
they did not enter teaching because the salary was so much lower 
than they could get in industry. Differences ranging from $800 
| Continued on page 112] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Improved Undergraduate Education 
at Ohio State University 


HE new requirements for students in the undergraduate 

colleges of Ohio State University, which will go into effect 

with the autumn quarter, 1959, constitute a noteworthy 
instance of current nationwide efforts to improve general educa- 
tion in colleges and universities. Setting these requirements was 
not a solitary action; on the contrary, it is the most recent step in 
a University program extending over several years. 

Some of the more important features of this program were 
outlined in a recent report by Vice-President Frederic Heimberger 
to the Board of Trustees.’ These include an annual spring confer- 
ence of high-school principals with the Freshmen from their 
schools, an annual conference between selected members of the 
University teaching staff and their subject-matter counterparts in 
the secondary schools, the honors program of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and the scheme for advanced placement of excep- 
tionally able high-school students. All of the state-supported 
universities of Ohio are now carrying on a joint study of advanced 
placement, with a view to developing a state-wide policy that will 
be flexible enough to allow each to develop its own plan. 

As the most recent step in its program, this university has 
established “certain common objectives to be sought and principles 
to be followed in every program of study leading to a baccalau- 
reate degree from this University” and set “a minimal pattern of 
university-wide requirements in basic education which must be 
given priority over the demands of any specialty” (page 9). Every 
baccalaureate program of study is to include not less than fifteen 
quarter-hours each of approved courses in science, social science, 
and the humanities. This requirement cannot be met by sand- 
wiching in general-education courses wherever convenient; on 
the contrary, “substantial blocks of time in effective sequence” 
must be made available (page 10). 

The University has not set up a separate general college or 
other unit to teach this required general-education material. It 


1 “Recent Developments in Undergraduate Education: a Report to the Board of 
Trustees.” Mimeographed. 
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has not prescribed a fixed pattern of courses that all students must 
take. Instead, it has established the over-all objectives and mini- 
mum requirements and has given to each undergraduate college 
the responsibility of developing curriculums which will meet the 
standards. 

The plans of all five of these colleges—Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce and Administration, Education, and Engi- 
neering—have now been approved by the Council on Instruction, 
which is the agent of the University Faculty Council on matters 
of this kind. The colleges have followed the lead of the Univer- 
sity. None of the college plans prescribes a fixed set of courses 
that all of its students must take; in every case the student is per- 
mitted some choice in meeting the requirement. 


HERE is much to commend in this plan. It eschews the sharp 
dichotomy between general and specialized education that, 
unhappily, has characterized many general-education plans. It 
steers clear of any invidious division of the faculty into those who 
teach general-education courses and those who are concerned with 
“real scholarship.” In each of the five colleges, the same faculty 
will have responsibility for the entire undergraduate education 
of the student. It shuns the fallacy that there is one best pattern 
of general education for all students. It places on the faculty of 
each college the responsibility of developing its own plan for meet- 
ing the University requirements and of justifying this plan to the 
University authorities. It recognizes that “experimentation and a 
healthy degree of competition in quality instruction are more 
likely to result from five somewhat different college approaches 
than from a single and standardized curriculum for all” 
(page 10). 

To meet the need for continuous evaluation and improve- 
ment of the program, a special committee of the Council on 
Instruction has been organized. “The job of this new committee, 
one of the most important and demanding of all efforts on this 
campus, will be to stay in close touch with what is actually hap- 
pening, to evaluate results and to make suggestions and positive 
plans which may lead to steady improvement” (page 13). 

The establishment of the new plan for general education is 
one of the most important steps ever taken on this campus for the 
improvement of college education. If it proves to be as effective 
as we believe that it will, it will be a major contribution to under- 
graduate education in the United States. R. HE 
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Epwarps, ALLEN L. Statistical Analysis. Rev. ed. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1958. xiv + 234 pp. 

This revision of the 1946 edition of Statistical Analysis is a thorough- 
going one. The material included was changed substantially, and that 
which was retained was, to some extent, rewritten. A comparison of the 
tables of contents reveals that earlier chapters on rules and principles, com- 
putational short cuts, the correlation ratio, and analysis of variance on 
matched groups have been eliminated. New chapters dealing with variables 
and scales, frequency distributions, sampling from a binomial population, 
and the normal distribution have been added. The chapter entitled “Re- 
search and Experimentation” in the original version has been rewritten 
extensively and retitled. That portion of the chapter on the analysis of 
variance which treated the two-matched-group case has been incorporated 
into the chapter dealing with the ¢ test. 

The new table of contents bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
author’s book entitled Statistical Methods for the Behavioral Sciences (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1954), which many regard as markedly 
superior to Statistical Analysis. Yet the rigor found in Statistical Methods 
still is not approached in the revision of Statistical Analysis, and certain 
emergent areas are omitted entirely. Nonparametric statistics, for example, 
received good coverage in Statistical Methods but is mentioned only 
cursorily in the present Statistical Analysis. Multivariate analysis of variance 
has been treated similarly. 

In fairness to the author, one should point out that Statistical Analysis 
is intended for elementary, mathematically unsophisticated students, while 
Statistical Methods purports to give a systematic treatment of the field for 
the behavioral scientist. This difference in orientations undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the omissions and the watered-down character of Statistical 
Analysis. The workmanlike quality of the text, as far as it goes, is not in 
question. Anyone who wishes an elementary introduction to the most basic 
concepts in the field of educational or psychological statistics will undoubt- 
edly find this a helpful book. 

Accompanying the text is a Workbook (iv-+-76 pp.) containing exer- 
cises that the original edition included in the text. Many of the problems 
are verbal and might be termed “thought” questions. The numerical 
problems, designed for hand computation, stress those formulas most 
amenable to such calculations. In the original edition, answers to the 
exercises were given in the Appendix, but the Workbook gives no answers 
at all. Thus the value of the text to the person studying independently is 
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reduced. The student, however, has the advantage of forms and computa- 
tional guides which formerly were left to his own ingenuity to devise. 

The Workbook is designed so that its pages, which are pre-punched, 
may be easily detached for evaluation by the instructor and then collected 
in a ring binder. Instructors accustomed to utilizing their own sets of 
problems in class will be able to get along nicely without the Workbook, 
but students may use it conveniently as a practice book. The added flexi- 
bility achieved by incorporating the exercises into the Workbook thus seems 


to be a desirable feature. Scns Cin 


Hanp, Harowp C. Principles of Public Secondary Education. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. xii-+-370 pp. 

This compact volume grew out of the long and rich experience of 
one of America’s foremost educators. It was in preparation for seven 
years, including its infancy as a syllabus in one of the author’s courses at 
the University of Illinois. The volume gradually took form as successive 
classes used and evaluated the syllabus. Mr. Hand acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to “several hundred University students who, in a very real 
sense, helped me to write this book” (Preface, page ix). 

The plan of the volume is simple and quite unusual. It begins with 
a brief survey of the professional problems of secondary-school teachers. 
(They are discussed in detail later in the book.) As criteria for dealing 
with these problems, the author sets forth “fundamental truths” from 
which nine valid principles of education are derived. These truths are: 


1. Man must learn in order to survive. 

2. Man must learn in order to improve his lot. 

3. Man can survive and improve his lot only within the context of 
society. 

4. Education is always intended to ensure the survival of society. 

5. Education always relates to a particular society. 

6. The school is only one of many educational agencies. 

7. To serve society best, the school must give a top-level priority to 
those necessary educational tasks which it can perform more com- 
petently than can any other agency. 

8. To educate most effectively, the school must apply what is known 
about the learning process (page 29). 


The author presents this rather unusual definition of a principle: 
...@ statement of what must be done if a stated result is to be achieved; 
a fundamental truth is the fact which makes the principle valid. Prin- 
ciples tell us what to do; if our principles are grounded in fundamental 
truths, our actions will be the right actions (page 15). 

The nine “principles” are in reality the author’s view of what the 
basic purposes of secondary education in American democracy ought to be. 
For example, youth must be taught to carry on “the basic social functions”; 
to “think and communicate”; to “understand, appreciate and live the 
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democratic way of life”; to live healthfully; to study problems involved 
in making a living, family life, spiritual growth, social organization, and 
the like. To accomplish these things, the school must be oriented to the 
future, serve all “educable” youth, and utilize the best that is known about 
learning. Its 


policies [must be] shaped by the lay public with competent professional 
advice, its technical operation determined and interpreted to the public 
by competent professional personnel, and its products appraised through 
joint lay-professional efforts (page 74, italics omitted). 

These “principles,” treated sketchily here, are then applied to eight 
basic problems of the American high school. We are told what the school 
must do to solve each of them. 

The final section of the volume outlines briefly past accomplishments 
and future prospects of the American secondary school. It closes on this 
optimistic note: 

It is the hope—and confident expectation—of the author that the men 
and women who read this book will help make the American public 
secondary school equal to its great task of providing an education which 
is suited to the requirements of a great nation and appropriate to the 
educational needs of all the educable adolescent children of all its people 
(page 349). 

This compact, well written book should certainly be read by all who 
are working toward improving secondary education. Whether such reading 
will result in fulfilling the expectation of the author remains to be seen. To 
the present reviewer, the treatment seems to be dogmatic. The “self-evident 
truths,” the principles, the solutions of critical problems have the flavor of 
categorical imperatives that are not open to question. The critical student 
of education will certainly want to examine alternatives. The author proba- 


bly would be the first to urge that this be done. tienen: Tt Aten’ 


Garpner, D. E. M. The Education of Young Children. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 118 pp. 

This slim volume gives an interesting description of the nursery school 
of England and projects a sound philosophy of education based on the 
author’s experience and observation and knowledge of current research on 
the characteristics and needs of small children. He says: 


Education is more and more based upon using the natural purposes and 
interests of children to lead them on to valuable knowledge and achieve- 
ment and, more important still, to foster their loving and creative attitude 
and to establish the confidence which will enable them to tackle diffi- 
culties and exercise mental energy and self control (page 82). 


Brief chapters deal with the feelings of young children, their interest 
in other children, and the relation of a child’s play to his mental health. In 
the chapter on “Parents and Their Children’s Problems,” behavior problems 
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commonly encountered in the two-to-five-year-old period and possible solu- 
tions for them are discussed. Another chapter deals with the characteristics 
of a successful teacher and the kind of training required. 

The longest chapter in the book, “Learning and Thinking,” gives de- 
tailed consideration, pointed up by excellent classroom illustrations, to the 
conditions under which a child learns best. 


The child’s growth is gradual and involves no sharp and sudden breaks 

and his education likewise should proceed by gradually adding to, not 

departing from, the conditions under which his first education [at home] 

was so satisfactorily achieved. Of these conditions the main ones are: 

1. An environment which contains objects to stimulate his curiosity and 
interest. 

2. Freedom to concentrate and to learn by experience. 

3. Participation [guidance] by the adult (pages 32-36, italics and inter- 
vening discussion omitted). 


The book is written in simple, nontechnical language and has pertinent 
anecdotal illustrations. Although intended for nursery-school teachers, it 
would be profitable reading also for kindergarten teachers, parents, or 


anyone concerned with small children. a 


Ito, Ryoy1, editor. Education in Japan: Graphic Presentation. Rev. ed. 
Tokyo: Research Section, Research Bureau, Ministry of Education, 1957. 


ix + 115 pp. 

One of the objectives of this book is “to give foreign educators and 
others interested in Japanese education an introduction to and information 
on the present status of Japanese education” (Foreword, page iii). The 
authors have achieved this objective well through the use of many colored 
charts, some tables, and a relatively small amount of textual material. 

The present edition (the first and second were published in 1954 and 
1956) has been prepared because of the book’s good reception and because 
of the need to revise some of the data. Not all charts and tables have been 
altered to reflect the latest possible information; however, in view of the 
enormous task that would be involved in a complete revision, the procedure 
followed is quite satisfactory. Those tables and charts which were affected 
by significant statistical changes have been revised. Charts which depict the 
organization of the school governments have been modified in accordance 
with changes resulting from the reorganization law of 1956. 

New information in this edition includes a list of colleges and uni- 
versities in Japan, giving the location, affiliation, curriculum, and enroll- 
ment of each, and a bibliography of publications in English on Japanese 
education, most of which unfortunately are now out of print. 

The scope of this book is indeed extensive. The introduction includes 
graphic information about the climate, economic situation, constitutional 
and historical backgrounds, and educational standards. The organization of 
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the entire educational administration from the national Ministry of Educa- 
tion to the local school board is thoroughly handled in the text. Information 
is given on local matters, such as school calendars, daily programs, proce- 
dures for admission, and enrollments in various types of schools. Discussions 
of teachers’ problems include preparation, certification, appointment, salaries, 
pensions, and unions. Many miscellaneous matters, such as buildings, lunch 
programs, P.T.A., and foreign exchange of students, are discussed. 

The book contains a great deal of information in an easy-to-obtain 
form about the educational system of the country that today can boast of 


the highest literacy rate in the world. Rosser A. Ouryan 


Lurry, Lucite L., anp ALBerty, Erste J. Developing a High School Core 
Program. New York: Macmillan Company, 1957. x + 297 pp. 

This small book is concerned primarily with how to design a core 
program and how to put it into action. It is rich with suggestions for 
planning units of various kinds, and the Appendix, which consists of 33 
pages, contains hundreds of suggestions for individual and group learning 
activities. 

Regarding the core program as one of general education for all 
American youth, the authors devote their first chapter to general education 
in the high school. They discuss the following common shortcomings of 
general-education programs: 


The courses are not designed to deal with the common needs, problems, 
and interests of youth. 


Frequently, a course is merely the first in a series of highly specialized 
courses. 

Too often learning experiences are planned and put into effect without 
enough regard for the commonly accepted principles concerning the 
learning process. 

Fundamental skills are not broadly conceived. 

Guidance is commonly thought of as a function separate from the in- 
structional program. 


Democratic practices are not encouraged as a part of the classroom 
routine (pages 7-11). 


While admitting that there are various kinds of core programs, the 
authors define the core for their purposes as “a development consisting of 
broad preplanned problem areas, or resource guides from which are selected 
learning experiences in terms of the psycho-biological and societal needs, 
problems, and interests of students” (page 28). Throughout the volume 
they assume that this is a group plan developed by both learners and teach- 
ers and that the several teachers involved participate in a co-operative 
fashion. Immediately after defining the core program, the authors set 
forth its appropriateness in terms of adolescent growth and outline the 
eleven characteristics of a core plan. 
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The authors emphasize the fundamental principle that the core pro- 
gram is organized in units which are problem areas for young people and 
for society. They imply that the problems should be those that the students 
recognize as problems which they are facing or will face; presently, em- 
phasis seems to be upon those which students have already faced. Sixteen 
problem areas identified by the authors are: 


School Living 

Self-Understanding 

Finding Values by Which We Live 
Social Relationships 

Employment and Vocation 

Using and Conserving Natural Resources 
Education in American Democracy 
Constructive Use of Leisure 

Family Living 

Communication 

Democratic Government 

Community and Personal Health 
Economic Relationships in a Democracy 
Achieving World Peace in the Atomic Age 
Intercultural Relations 

Critical Thinking (page 60). 


Some of these areas may be used more than once. Units included in 
school living, for example, are designed for use in all grades from the 
seventh to the twelfth. Problems of world peace are suggested as an area 
for both the eighth and the twelfth grades. 

An interesting chapter, which is not well developed in other books on 
core curriculum, is that dealing with the role of the special-interest area. 
Practical suggestions are given for problems which utilize materials from 
home economics, art, mathematics, and health education. The authors also 
give suggestions for employing teachers of these subjects, for providing 
in-service training for them, and for planning and teaching the core units. 
Typical test material to evaluate growth is provided. 

Anyone interested in, engaged in, or thinking of engaging in core 
planning or teaching, will find this book not only very interesting but useful 


as well. Hart R. Douc ass 


University of Colorado 


Hicarp, Ernest R. Theories of Learning. 2nd ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1956. ix +- 563 pp. 

This book is composed of the stuff that both education and “dreams 
are made on,” but the dreams are of a very wide-awake sort. They repre- 
sent systematic efforts to explain the complexities of human and animal 
learning. Their concern with real problems is evidenced by the wealth of 
critical and ingenious experiments which they have stimulated. 
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Separate chapters are devoted to the theoretical systems (and related 
research) of Thorndike, Guthrie, Skinner, Hull, Tolman, Lewin, and 
Freud. Recent developments in relation to reinforcement and drive, mathe- 
matical models, and other matters are discussed. 

Mr. Hilgard finds little evidence of controversy relative to the experi- 
mentally demonstrated facts of learning; however, considerable difference of 
opinion exists among those who attempt to explain the facts. The author 
has been highly successful in dramatizing the issues raised by various 
theories and in analyzing their strengths and weaknesses. 

This is not a “how to do it” book. Nevertheless, it is written in such 
a clear and readable style that anyone who is interested in effective teaching 
can learn much of value from it. It is essential reading for every educator 


whether or not he is a teacher. —_ ss 


Recruiting Library Personnel; Automation in the Library: Report of the 
41st Conference of Eastern College Librarians Held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, November 26, 1955. Chicago: Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, 1956. 51 pp. (A.C.R.L. Monograph No. 17). 

The papers presented at the 41st Annual Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians are contained in this A.C.R.L. Monograph. The topics, 
“Recruiting Library Personnel” and “Automation in the Library,” chosen 
on the basis of interest expressed at the previous meeting, are compatible 
with the supposition that as the wise and proper use of labor- and space- 
saving devices removes the overload of tedious tasks from the library 
profession, more and better candidates can be attracted into the field. 

The recruitment of personnel was considered in the first group of 
papers prepared by the dean of a women’s college, the executive secretary 
of A.C.R.L., and the associate dean of a library school: “Recruiting the 
Undergraduate,” Lucile Allen; “A Statistical Survey of Library Personnel 
Now and for the Future,” Arthur Hamlin; and “Recruitment as Seen by 
the Library Schools,” Elizabeth Nesbitt. Two representatives of com- 
panies that design, produce, and sell labor- and space-saving machines, 
an architect who is concerned with the buildings in which they can be 
used, and a librarian who has had some experience in their use are the 
authors of “Libraries and Automation,” J. H. Preston; “IBM and Li- 
braries,” George Gerken; “Machines and Library Design,” Stephen 
Nolan; and “A Librarian’s View,” Harold D. Jones. Two bibliographies, 
prepared at the University of Pittsburgh Library, list additional materials 
on recruiting library personnel and automation. 

The publication of these papers makes it possible for a larger audience 
to share some of the stimulating ideas which were presented to a small 


group of librarians. Eunice G. Lovyoy 


112 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
A Correction 


Due to slips in the editorial office, several errors appeared in 
the article by Norejane Johnston Hendrickson in the March 11 
issue of the EpucaTIoNAL ResEaRcH BuLLeTIN. The words “state- 
supported” in the Table of Contents, the title of the article, lines 
15, 17-18, 20-21, and the footnote on page 57; line 6 on page 59; 
line 34 on page 64; and the word “state” in lines 4 and 27 on page 
58, should read “tax-supported.” We regret the error. 


Teaching and the Industrial-Arts Graduate 
[Continued from page 102] 


to $1,000 were reported. One respondent gave his current salary 
as $8,200. Another cited the benefits and protection of Social Se- 
curity as his reason for not entering teaching. This man, however, 
had graduated and entered industry prior to the enactment of the 
revised teachers’ retirement plan. 


A A result of this study, the writer believes that school admin- 
istrators should consider seriously means of remedying some 
of the less attractive aspects of industrial-arts teaching. The low 
salaries offered teachers upon initial employment cause some 
graduates to turn to industry instead. Many who do enter teach- 
ing leave because of the salaries they receive. Various burdensome 
routines, such as excessive record keeping and numerous outside 
activities and assignments, constitute another unsatisfactory phase 
of teaching. On the other hand, one of the most satisfying as- 
pects of teaching, reported by most of the persons who entered 
the field, is the opportunity to work with young people. Although 
for some teachers this advantage and others are enough to offset 
many disadvantages, many industrial-arts graduates find these 
insufficient inducements for them to remain in teaching. 





